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ARTICLE I. 


NATIONAL HEADS, NO. 3—CHINESE, 
(Continued from page 33.) 


ConstrucTIvENEss is large in near.y every specimen in both 
the collections alluded to, and also in both the busts. It is 
particularly large in the tinker and the cobbler. Its manifes- 
tation in the Chinese character, will be seen from the following 
quotations : 


“ Lanps and Lanterns.—These depend from the ceiling in 
all parts of the saloon, and are of almost every imaginable form 
and size. In scarcely any thing do the taste (Ideality) and 
ingenuity (Constructiveness) of the Chinese appear to better 
advantage, than in the manufacture of these curious and char- 
acteristic articles. They are made of horn, silk, glass, paper, 
and sometimes of a netting of fine thread, overspread with a 
thick coating of varnish. The frame work is often carved in 
the richest manner; thesilk which covers it is elegantly embroid- 
ered or painted with landscapes, representing nature in her 
gayest moods; and the various decorations lavished upon them 
are in a cortesponding style. Asa national ornament peculiar 
to the Chinese, the lantern does not give place to any thing 
found in any other country.”—Dunn’s Catalogue of Chinese 
Collection, page 74. 

“The fine arts in China are undoubtedly far from having 
reached the perfection that belongs to them in the enlightened 
nations of Christendom; yet an examination of the paintings 
in this Collection, will satisfy every candid mind, that great 
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injustice has been done to Chinese artists, inthe notions hitherte 
entertained respecting their want of ability and skill. They 
paint insects, birds, fishes, fruits, flowers, and the like, with 
great correctness and beauty; (Form, Constructiveness, and 
Imitation ;) and the brillianey and variety of their colors can- 
not be surpassed. (Color.) They group with considerable 
taste and effect; (Comparison ;) and their perspective, a depart- 
ment of the art in which they have been thought totally defi- 
cient, isoften very good. Shading they do not well understand, 
and they positively object to the introduction of shadows in 
pictures.” —Jd., p. 77. 

“Whoever attentively examines the immense collection of 
Chinese curiosities, of which we have given but a compara- 
tively meager sketch, will need no further proof of the ingenuity | 
of the Chinese in arts and manufactures. In several branches 
of labor, both agricultural and mechanical, which evidently 
originated with themselves, they have never been surpassed; 
and in some, they are unequalled by any other people. With- 
out any claims to be considered a s-ientific nation, the various 
contrivances by which they economize labor, and force nature 
to become their handmaid, are many of them equally simple, 
ingenious, and efficient. (Perceptive faculties large.) The 
three inventions and discoveries which, in their results, have 
contributed more powerfully than all other causes combined to 
give to modern society its peculiar form and fashioning, and 
which are destined, instrumentally, to carry forward, to its ' 
utmost limit of perfection, the civilization of the human race, 
first started into being in the Celestial Empire; and, whatever 
mortification the statement may inflict upon our vanity, there 
is much reason to suppose, that those who, throughout Christen- 
dom, are generally considered as the inventors of the art of 
printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the magnetic 
needle and mariner’s compass, received their first promptings, 
and had their genius quickened into activity, by information 
flowing, through different channels, from the springs of East- 
ern Asia.”’—J0., p. 105. 

“The figures are modelled out of a peculiar species of clay, 
admirably adapted forthe purpose. They are highly creditable 

* to the taste and ingenuity of the Chinese, who, though not 
good sculptors, are excellent modelers, (Perceptive faculties 
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and Imitation,) and they afford specimens of a style of art 
altogether novel to an American.”—ZJb., p. 33. 


As the following quotation throws light on their Physiology 
and Temperament, it will be read with interest. 

“The attentive observer will have noticed a remarkable same- 
ness of features and expression running through the whole 
collection, though all are accurate likenesses of originals, most 
of whom are now living. High cheek bones, flat noses, smal] 
black eyes, a yellowish complexion, and a rather dull, heavy 
expression of countenance, are the general characteristics. 
Chinese physical nature is said to be cast, as it were, in the 
same mould, throughout the whole empire, notwithstanding 
its various provinces differ so widely in soil andclimate. And 
this characteristic sameness extends to the mind as well as body. 
The phenomenon has been ingeniously explained by the author 
of ‘Egypt and Mohammed Ali,’ who traces it to despotism as 
its primary cause; for he reasons, that the multitude, all reduced 
to the same level, urged by the same wants, engaged in the 
same pursuits, actuated by the same passions, through a long 
succession of ages, necessarily assimilate, both mentally and 
physically. Corpulency, and small, delicate, taper fingers, are 
also much esteemed, as indications of gentility. There is a 
goodly rotundity of person in most of the figures in this collec- 
tion ; but the attentive observer will be particularly struck with 
the characteristic smallness and delicacy of the hands.”— 
Dunn’s Catalogue of Chinese Collection, p. 33. 


The following quotation shows, that the strong observing 
faculties of the Chinese have caught a glimpse of Phrenology. 
“The Chinese put faith in the external developments of th 
skull, and are, therefore, toa certain extent, phrenologists. 
They look for the principal characteristics of a man in his fore- 
head, which evinces intellect, and of a woman on the back of 
the cranium.”—Dunn’s Catalogue of Chinese Collection, p. 34. 


This is sound, practical Phrenology; for the leading charac- 
teristic of man should be judgment and intellect, indicated by 
an expansive forehead; whilst that of woman is love, which 
is indicated by a large occipital development. 

APPROBATIVENESS AND SeLF-EstEEm are represented large 
in all the modelled heads and paintings, as well as in the accom- 
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panying drawings. The projection of the head upwards and 
backwards, is immense; and in accordance with these devel- 
opments, they regard themselves as infinitely superior to all 
the other inhabitants of the globe.* Their pompous, swelling 
language is another evidence of their proud and boastful spirit. 
Their excluding foreigners from the “Celestial Empire,’’ ex- 
cept in a single city, probably originated in the same faculties, 
and if we may credit the statement of John. Q. Adams, con- 
tained in his recently published lecture on China, they require 
the most humiliating obeisance of foreign ambassadors, which 
he alleges as the first cause of the war with England. Their 
love of the gaudy, pompous, and gorgeous, in apparel and 
equipage, establishes the same conclusion. The following 
quotation is in point. 

«“ The Chinese government is, nominally at least, patriarchal. 
The authority of a parent over his children, is the type of the 
imperialrule. The emperor claims to be the father of his sub- 
jects. As such, he exercises supreme, absolute, unchecked 
power over more than one-third of the human race. He has 
but to sign the decree, and any one of three hundred and fifty 
millions of human beings is instantly deprived of rank, pos- 
sessions, liberty, or life itself. This is a stupendous system, 
a phenomenon unmatched in the annals of time, and worthy 
to engage the profound attention of statesmen and philosophers. 
The subjects of the Macedonian were but as a handful com- 
pared with the teeming millions of Eastern Asia; the Roman 
Empire, when at its widest extent, numbered not more than 
one-third of the present population of China; and the throne 
of the Ceesars was, in the power it conferred upon the occupant, 
butas a little child’s elevation, in comparison with that on which 
’ the Tartar sits. We can but glance at a few of the details of 
this system, and the causes which have given it stability. 

“ At the head of the system stands, of course, the emperor. 
His titles are, the “Son of Heaven,”’ and the “Ten Thousand 
Years.”’ Ubiquity is considered as among his attributes; tem- 
ples are erected to him in every part of the empire; and he is 
worshipped asa god. Yet he sometimes styles himself ‘the 


* See a burlesque sample of their style in the letter from the Emperor 
of China to Dr. Sewall, in Vol. II. page 46, of Phren. Journal. 
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imperfect man,’ and his ordinary dress is far from splendid. 
While the grand mandarins that compose his court, glitter in 
gold and diamonds, he appears ina plain and simple garb. 
Nevertheless, no means are omitted to keep up the prestige of 
his majesty. The outer gate of the imperial palace cannot be 
passed by any person whatsoever, in a carriage or on horse- 
back. There is a road between Peking and the emperor’s 
summer residence in Tartary, wide, smooth, level, and always 
cleanly swept, on which no one but himself is permitte1 to 


travel. At the palace, a paved walk leads to the principal ,~ 
hall of audience, which is never pressed but by imperial feet. 4 
Despatches from the emperor are received in the provinces with # 


prostrations and the burning of incense. The succession is at 
the absolute disposal of the emperor.”—Dunn’s Catalogue * 
of Chinese Collection, pages 94 and 95. 


They are also governed by the highest sense of honor, and ‘ 


keep their word with punctilious exactness. The natural lan- 
guage of their postures, their walk, their courtly, pompeus 
manncr, their dignified stateliness, all evince great Self-esteem 
and Approbativeness; whilst their sedateness and condescension, 
and especially the fawning sycophancy of inferiors to superiors, 
evince large Reverence in combination. 

The organs located on the sides of the head above and 
around the ears, or the selfish propensities, are small, as seen in 
the front portrait, the head being very thin, but very long. 
This will probably be found to bea leading feature in the 
Chinese character. It prevails in most of the specimens in 
Dunn’s collection, and in the Oriental museum. In the other 
bust taken by us, the side head is full, yet Destructiveness is 
small. Hence their mildness and goodness; the lenity of their 
laws; and the ease with which a few Englishmen, under every 
disadvantage, can conquer thousands of Chinese upon their 
own soil; yet we shall soon see that this last has an additional 
cause in their small brain. The following extract is in keeping 
with their small Combativeness and Destructiveness, and pre- 
dominent moral sentiments. 

“Every officer is held to a striet responsibility for the good 
behavior and fidelity of all who are under him. Letters are 
held in higher esteem than arms, and the civil officers of course 
outrank the military. This may be set down to their credit, 
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as it is certainly a mark of social advancement.””—Dunn’s 
Catalogue of Chinese Collection, p. 97. 

“But, reflecting that they are men from distant lands, and 
that they have not before been aware that the prohibition of 
opium is so severe, I cannot bear, in the present plain enforce- 
ment of the laws and restrictions, to cut them off without 
instructive monition.””—Eztract from the Edict of the Impe- 
rial Chinese Commissioner to Foreigners of all nations. 

The organ of Amativeness is very large in the casts we 
have, and also inall the specimens contained in the museum. 
From the following extracts its action seems to be vigorous, yet 
controlled by the higher sentiments. 

“Marriages are promoted by every consideration that can 
act upon the human mind. The national maxim is,that ‘there 
are three great acts of disregard to parents, and to die without 
progeny is the chief.’ The barrenness of a wife is therefore 
regarded as a great calamity, and is one of the seven grounds 
of divorce allowed to a Chinese husband, notwithstanding 
there would seem to be an all-sufficient remedy in legal concu- 
binage. The six other causes of separation are, adultery, 
TALKATIVENESS, thieving, ill-temper, and inveterate infirmi- 
ties.’—Dunn’s Catalogue of Chinese Collection, p. 90. 

“The whole policy of the government, and all the tenden- 
cies of the empire, that can at all bear upon the matter, are in 
favor of multiplication. Children are obliged to provide for 
the old age of their parents; and the want of offspring, who 
may pay the customary honors at the family tombs, and in the 
hall of ancestors, is considered the most grievous of calamities, 
These considerations are vigorous stimulants to marriage, and, 
coming in aid of the natural instincts of the race, leave fewer 
bachelors and maids in China than in any other country on the 
globe. The owners of slaves who do not procure husbands 
for their females, are liable to prosecution. Three generations, 
and more, often live under the same roof, and eat at the same 
board; a systemof clubbing which, by diminishing the expen- 
ses of living, tends strongly to the increase of population.””— 
Ib., p. 104. 

“Formerly, in the family of Chang-kungze, nine genera- 
tions lived together under the same roof. In the family of 
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Chang-she of Kiang-cheu, seven hunéred partook of the same 
daily repast. Thus oughtall those who are of the same name, 
to bear in remembrance their common ancestry and parent- 
age.” —Jb., p. 102. 

We subjoin a few of the national texts or maxims which 
exhibit their character, taste, predilections, and kind of intel- 
lect, in the strongest and clearest light, and shall add in paren- 
thisis the faculty which produced each. 

“The sixteen discourses of the emperor Yong-tching, on 
the sixteen sacred institutes of Kang-hy, the most accomplished 
and virtuous of Chinese sovereigns, are read twice every moon 
to the whole empire. Wesubjoin the texts of these discourses. 

“1, ‘Be strenuous in filial piety and fraternal respect, that 
you may thus duly perform the social duties. :(Adhesiveness 
and Veneration.) 2. ‘Be firmly attached to your kindred and 
parentage, that your union and concord may be conspicuous.’ 
(Same.) 3. ‘Agree with your countrymen and neighbors, in 
order that disputes and litigation may be prevented.’ (Benev- 
olence and the moral faculties predominating over Combative- 
ness.) 4. ‘Attend to your farms and mulberry trees, that you 
may have sufficient food and clothing.’ (Acquisitiveness.) 
5. ‘Observe moderation and economy, that your property may 
not be wasted.’ (Same.) 6. ‘Extend your schools of instruc- 
tion, that learning may be duly cultivated.’ [Kventuality.] 
7 ‘Reject all false doctrines, in order that you may duly honor 
true learning.’ [Eventuality with Conscientiousness.] 8. ‘ De- 
clare the laws and their penalties, for a warning to the foolish 
and ignorant.’ [Benevolence and Conscientiousness large, De- 
structiveness moderate.] 9. ‘Let humility and propriety of 
behavior be duly manifested, for the preservation of good 
habits andlaudablecustoms.’ [Moral sentiments predominant. ] 
10. Attend each to your proper employments, that the people 
may be fixed in their purposes.’ [Order.] 11. ‘Attend to the 
education of youth, in order to guard them from doing evil.’ 
{Philoprogenitiveness and Conscientiousness.] 12. ‘Abstain 
from false accusing, that the good and honest may be in safety.’ 
[Conscientiousness and Benevolence predominating over Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness.] 13. ‘Dissuade from the con- 
cealment of deserters, that others be not involved in their guilt.’ 
[Same with moderate Secreti/eness.] 14. ‘Duly pay your 
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taxes and customs, to spare the necessity of enforcing them.’ 
15. ‘Let the tithings and hundreds unite, for the suppression 
of thieves and robbers.’ [Conscientiousness predominating over 
Acquisitiveness.] 16. ‘Reconcile animosities, that your lives 

be not lightly hazarded.’ [Combativeness and Destructiveness 
moderate.] ‘An unlucky word dropped from the tongue, can- 
not be brought back again by a coach and six horses.’ (Secre- 
tiveness and Cautiousness large.) ‘ As the scream of the eagle 
is heard when siie has passed over; so a man’s name remains 
after his death.’ (Comparison.) ‘Though a tree be a thousand 
chang* in height, its leaves must fall down, and return to its 
root.’ ‘Following virtue is like ascending a steep: following 
vice like rushing down a precipice.’ ‘Man perishes in the pur- 
suit of wealth, asa bird meets with destruction in search of its 
food.’ ‘The cure of ignorance is study, as meat is that of 
hunger.’ (Comparison.) ‘ Unsullied poverty is always happy; 
while impure wealth brings with it many sorrows.’ (Conscien- 
tiousness.) ‘ Petty distinctions are injurious to rectitude ; quib- 
bling words violate right reason.’ ‘Those who respect them- 
selves will be honorable; but he who thinks lightly of himself 
will be held cheap by the world.’ (Large Self-Esteem.) ¢ Vir- 
tue isthe surest road to longevity; but vice meets with an 
early doom.’”—Dunn’s Catalogue of Chinese Collection, 
pages 101 and 76. 

In point of size, the heads of the Chinese are truly diminu- 
tive when compared with those of the Anglo-Saxons. Some 
of the Mandarins, however, have a fair development of brain ; 
but taken as a nation, we doubt whether their average volume 
of brainequals that of children three years old. Hence millions 
of them flee before a few Englishmen, and that, although the 
former have their country and a righteous cause upon their 
side, whilst the latter can bring to their aid only their animal 
passions and intellect, and their moral sentiments can but 
revolt at the gross outrages they are perpetrating. 

We found Causality sadly deficient in nearly every head, 
and have thus far looked in vain for its manifestation in charac- 
ter. Indeed, the smallness of the intellectual lobe, as a whole, 
greatly surprised us. Excepting Individuality, Eventuality, 
Locality, and Language, their intellectual organs were not a 





*A chang is ten Chinese cubits, each fourteen and a half inches. 
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tenth, probably a fifteenth part as large as in the average Amer- 
ican head. Judging from their developments, the majority of 
them would be pronounced flats. The usual distance from the 
ear forward was about three inches, and from that to four. 
Mirthfulness is also small. 

We hope that sea captains or others will take pains to secure 
anumber of Chinese sculls, that we may be able to have more 
accurate and comprehensive data on which to form our esti- 
mate of the character of this most interesting and peculiar 
nation. 

Tuer AnIMALsS.—We were also gratified to find that the 
phrenological developments of their animals, birds included, 
coincided perfectly, like those in other parts of the world, with 
the principles and facts of Phrenology. Their wild-cat has 
great Destructiveness and Secretiveness ; their graminivorous 
animals small Destructiveness, and none of them seem to pos- 
sess reasdning organs, or evince the qualities they impart. 

Thus it would seem, that Phrenology is as true on the other 
side of the globe as on this—that it developes those laws in har- 
mony with which the whole human family are created, in- 
cluding the entire range of the animal kingdom 








ARTICLE IL. 
PATHOLOGICAL FACTS. 


The following facts are from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Barlow, 
Episcopal minister at Flatbush, L. I., and may be implicitly 
relied on. The first we deem particularly interesting and 
valuable, as showing that Phrenology was as true thousand 
of years ago as now. How inspiring the thought, that we are 
prosecuting a science which now governs, always has govern- 
ed, and always will govern the whole human family—all 
animated nature. 
The minuteness and accuracy of the whole history of Jose- 
phus, has always been a subject of admiration, and is here 
strikingly evineed. His description of the deranged function 
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of Amativeness is particularly happy, and his coupeling it with 
“pain in the hinder part of his head,” isa striking proof of the 
truth of Phrenology. Will Dr. Hamilton, or any other Anti, 
please to “explain away”’ this coincidence ? 


Written for the American Phrenological Journal. 
DERANGEMENT OF THE ORGAN OF AMATIVENESS. 


Having occasion some time ago to recur to the account given 
in Josephus, of Herod the Great, I was,much struck with his 
description of the illness of that Prince, occasioned by the death 
of Mariamne, as an instance of the reversed action of the or- 
gan of Amativeness. 

That Jewish Bluebeard, like his royal English antitype, 
Henry VIII., was remarkable for the strength of the sexual 
passion, and the furious jealousy and revenge to which it occa- 
sionally gave rise. The beautiful and chaste, but indiscreet 
Mariamne, was the object of his most devoted love. The 
selfishness of that passion was twice evinced, by his giving 
private orders for her execution, in the event of his own death, 
lest she should fall into the hands of Anthony. These orders 
were betrayed to her, and, together with the death of her 
brother by Herod’s orders, had the effect of alienating her 
affections from him. This circumstance enabled his mother 
and sister to effect herruin. Inasudden paroxysm of jealousy, 
which they had excited, he caused her to be tried, condemned, 
andexecuted. On the subsequent discovery of her innocence, 
he was seized with the deepest remorse, which was followed 
by a severe illness. The account of it given by Josephus isas 
follows. 

‘But when she was once dead, ‘the King’s affections for her were 
kindled in a more outrageous manner than before, whose old passion for 
her we have already described; for his; love to her was not of a calm 
nature, nor such as we usually meet with among other husbands ; for at 
its commencement it was of an enthusiastic kind, nor was it by their 
long cohabition and free conversation together, brought under his power 
to manage; butat this time, his love to Mariamne seemed to seize him in 
such a peculiar manner, as looked like divine vengeance upon him for 
the taking away of her life ; for he would frequently call for her, and fre- 
quently lament for her, in a most indecent manner. * * * He was 
so far conquered by his passion, that he would order his servants to call 
for Mariamne, as if she were still alive, and could stillhear them. .* * 
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At length he forced himself to go into desert places, and there, under the 
pretence of going a hunting, bitterly afflicted himself; yet he had not borne 
his grief there many days, before he fell into a most dangerous distemper 
himself. He had an inflammation upon him, anv A PAIN IN THE 
HINDER PART OF HIS HEAP, JOINED WITH MADNESS; and for the rem- 
edies that were used, they did him no good at all, but proved contrary 
to his case, and so at length brought him to despair.”—Josephus Aut. 
0. xv, c. vi, 7. 

This was a clear case of the deranged action of the organof 
sexual love. Deprived of its object, it put on a morbid action, 
and drove the frantic menarch through the apartments of his 
palace, calling for the murdered Mariamne. The unconscious 
sleeper answers not; and the wretched tyrant flees from the 
halls and chambers which remorse and hopeless love had made 
a dreary solitude, and seeks a refuge from self reproach in the 
desert. The aggrieved organ at length becomes acutely inflam 
ed, producing “pains in the ninpER part of the head, with 
madness.’’ The inflamation extended at length to the neigh- 
boring organs ef Combativeness and Destructiveness, and made 
him, as Josephus goes on to inform us, “veadier than ever upon 
ali occasions to inflict punishment upon those that fell under , 
his hand. He also slew the most intimate of his friends.” 
They might well suppose him to be smitten by the curse of God, 
or possessed of the devil. The Phrenologist, however, will 
find no difficulty in giving a more rational account of the 
King’s distemper. . 

REVERSED ACTION OF PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 


Several years ago, an intelligentJady related to me the follow- 
ing occurrence. Riding with a party of friends, she had 
occasion to stop her carriage, and turned tospeak to the persons 
in the carriage behind. Her little girl, who was sitting in front 
at the instant, fell between the feet of the horse. As she turn- 
ed, she saw the foot of the horse descending directly upon the 
head of her child, and apparently in contact with it; and she 
doubted not that it would be instantly crushed to death. She 
; took up the child, however, unharmed. As the infant fell be- 
: tween his legs, the “ half-reasoning”’ horse had lifted his foot to 
make room for it; and on putting it down, finding the child 
under it, he had raised it again, and carefully set it aside, and 
remained motionless till she was removed. 
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The lady went on to say, that at the instant she discovered 
the peril of her child, she felt a sudden and violent pain in the 
back part of her head, and thought she had received a blow 
there. The distress continued with great severity for some 
minutes; and she declared her belief, that had the child been 
killed, she should have expired upon the spot. The pain con- 
tinued for several days, but gradually wore away. 

I requested her to place her finger upon the spot where she 
had felt the pain. She placed it precisely over the organ of 
PuiLoproGENiTIvENEss. I found that organ excessively de- 
veloped. The lady knew nothing of Phrenology, nor had that 
science been a subject of our conversation. This illustration 
of Phrenological theory was given unconsciously, and seems 
to me worthy of preservation in your valuable Journal. The 
violent pain in the organ, I suppose, was produced immediate- 
ly by aspasm, into which it was thrown by her maternal alarm. 

The story affords also a beautifal instance of sagacity in a 
horse. It is probable that could the scull of the noble brute be 
examined, the organsof Benevolence and Cautiousness would 
fully account for the singular preservation of the child. 





a 


TIME. 


An interesting little girl with whom I was acquainted veveral 
years ago, has the organ of Time remarkably large ; so much 
so as to take somewhat from the grace of an otherwise beauti- 

ful forehead. The force of the organ is evinced by her great 
fondness for music, and her singular proficiency on the Piano 
Forte While yet in early infancy, her mother, who is a skill- 
ful performer, found that she could at pleasure soothe her bya 
lively strain on the instrument; and on suddenly changing to a 
plaintive air, the little creature, to use her own expression, “put 
up its lip,and began to cry.” This, I suppose, is not unusual, 
but what follows seems to me to be very muchso. While 
yet scarcely able to speak intelligibly she noticed the blunders 
of her mother’s pupils, and imitating the signs of displeasure 
which she had observed in her parent, would cry out “Stop! 
dat’s wrong.”?, When I last saw her she was about nine years 
of age. She could tell by the ear alone, what key of the in- 
strument was struck. You might strike at random, one, two, 
three, or four notes at a time, and she would instantly tell the 
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octave and ‘he keys struck, whether black or white, whether 
the sounds were concords or discords. I have often seen the 
experiment tried while her eyes were blindfolded, or her face 
turned from the instrument; but the answer was almost inva- 
riably—I don’t know, but I may say without qualification— 
invariably accurate. This faculty may be more common than 
I suppose, but I have never met with it in any other person, 


To the above we subjoin the following case of the derange- 
ment of the social organs, and their cure by applying a blister 
to them. In this case, reducing the inflammation of the de- 
ranged organs, removed the deranged function. This princi- 
ple has been often applied with success to the cure of monoma- 
nia, and doubtless might be so applied as to cure nearly all. 
No other class of human beings suffers more, or is more de- 
serving of our pity ; andsince Phrenology can be so effectually 
applied to their relief, it is the solemn duty of all who have the 
care of these poor unfortunates, to study it so asto apply it to 
the cure of mental derangement.—Eb. 

Paitapetruia, Nov. 1, 1841. 

Dear Sir:—About two years ago, a gentleman in a state of 


mental derangement was placed under my care, in conjunction 


with an eminent physician of this city. The subjeet to which 


. . . . . | 
his mental hallucinations were more particularly directed, was 


the fear that his family, and especially his children, would be 
reduced to poverty and distress, through his (supposed) inability 
to provide them an adequate support. 

After a continuance of more than two months in a course of 
treatment deemed most appropriate for his disease, without 
any apparent advantage, it was decided to shave the inferior 
portion of the posterior partof the head, and apply a large 
blister, extending also to the superior portion of the neck, 
The blister drew well—was attended by a good deal of inflam- 
mation, and an almest immediate abatement of the mental 
disease followed, so that, in the course of a month, the gentle- 
man was quite well. 

Should you think the above statement of facts of any im- 
portance in the illustration of your Phrenological views, you are 


at liberty to use them for that purpese. 
Yours, &c. THOS. T. SMILEY. 
0. S. Fowxer, Esq. 
VoL. Iv.—7 
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ARTICLE iW 
EXISTING EVILS AND THEIR REMEDY.—No. 2. 


In our former article on this subject, we showed that variou¢ 
evils exist in society, and that Phrenology points out their cause 
and reiredy ; and concluded by stating that our pecuniary em- 
barrassment, commonly called “hard times,’ was caused by 
that inordinate scrambling after money which characterizes the 
present age. Westated the general principle, that the exces- 
sive action of any faculty, always brings derangement and evil 
in the objects secured by that faculty ; and in the light of this 
principle, showed the cause of our pecuniary embarrassment 
to be the excessive action of Acquisitiveness. We now pro- 
ceed to illustrate the action of this principle still farther, and 
to show Aow this cause has brought about this result. 

An inventory of the failures that have occurred since 1836, 
will show that éraders are almost the on/y bankrupts, and that 
those who trade most are most likely to fail. Farmers, me 
chanics, and laborers, who rely upon their daily earnings for 
support, never fail. They cannot fail, unless in consequence 
of crediting those who cannot or do not pay them. 

Again: One hundred failures overtake the rich, where one 
occurs to those in medium circumstances; and this one will gen- 
erally be found to have been induced by the failure or dishon- 
esty of seme rich man, who failed because he spent more 
money than he earned. Riches naturally beget extravagance, 
and extravagance induces bankruptcy. The rich are the ones 
that do suffer, the ones that shou/d suffer most from the hard 
times; because they violate the laws of nature most by their 
excessive indulgence of Acquisitiveness. The prayer of Agur, 
«‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches,”’ is founded in the nature 
of man, and that nature is the medium principle here present- 
ed. This neither-poverty-nor-riches condition, is the true one 
to which man is adapted; because it furnishes him the means 
of satisfying the actual demands of his physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature, but does not allow him to create, and then 
attempt to satisfy merely artificial wants, which invariably re- 
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sult in evil. Whoever violates this law of nature by steppiug 
over this medium line in regard to property, is almost sure to 
be thrown as much farther to the other side of it. Nature is 
always true to herself, and if she cannot secure voluntary obe- 
dience to her laws, she compels obedience, or at least prevents 
disobedience. How many, found too rich in the evening, has 
she leveled in the morning, aye, worse than leveled, by loading 
them with a debt of thousands, without one cent even to live 
upon. They are only punished according to their transgres 
sions, and dy those transgressions. And yet our silly legisla- 
tors must spend months of time, and tens of thousands of money, 
to enact the “ Bankrupt law,’’ in order to shield these violators 
of nature’s laws from the punishment brought upon bankrupts 
by their excessive love of gain. We predict that this law will 
not only fail to do good, but be a blighting curse to our country. 
The evil can be cured only by obviating its cause. They had 
far better enact laws prohibiting the amassing of wealth beyond 
a certain sum. 

In these strictures, we would not be understood as reflecting 
upon al/ who fail. Such is the relation of men to their fellow 
men, that they sometimes suffer for the sins of others, because 
of their connexion with them. But we cannot break in upon 
our discussion of general principles in their wholesale operation, 
just to insert minor qualifications incident to their application. 

Again: Why is it that immense wealth can never be accumu- 
lated to any great extent, nor long retained, in a single family? 
If the father becomes very rich, it is only that his sons may 
ruin themselves in squandering his property. And if his chil- 
dren do not scatter it to the wiads, and make themselves, soul 
and body, most miserable in so doing, his grand-children most 
surely will. Jf he has no children, but leaves it to relations, or 
like Stephen Girard, bequeaths it to the public, that public 
will be cursed by it, as the city of Philadelphia is now cursed 
by the immense Girard estate. How long since the Girard 
Bank failed? How many thousands of the laboring poor of 
that dovuted city, have been reduced almost to a state of star- 
vation by this failure, and through it indirectly by the property 
of Girard? The rich have also suffered much; the city has 
been molested by a lawless mob; andthe money of the whole 
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state depreciated. In all our lectures in that city for the last 
three years, whenever we have given the analysis of Acquisi- 
tiveness, we have introduced the train of remark we are now 
presenting, and forewarned them that they would soon suffer 
severely in consequence of that bequest. We even doubt 
whether the Orphan’s Asylum—to build and endow which he 
left millions of money—will ever be completed. At all events, 
we prophecy evil to the city in consequence. Already has it 
introduced corruption and foul play into a city government till 
now proverbial for its integrity; and as long as it remains in 
the hands of the city authorities, so long will it continue to be 
a bone of contention between opposing political parties; a bait 
to allure selfish politicians to bribe the people in order to obtain 
city offices, so that they may fatten on the Girard spoils; and 
thereby a curse to the whole city. It is liable even to cause 
the bankruptcy of the city itself, for the same reason that the 
children of the rich become poor, namely, because every thing 
connected with the excessive exercise of Acquisitiveness, pro- 
duces evil to all concerned. 

But why all this evil to the inheritors and possessorsof riches? 
Because they have violated the laws of nature, and she sets 
her face against them. But how does she baffle the miser, and 
impoverish the rich? By giving their inheritors small Acquis- 
itiveness. But how is¢his caused? By its not being ezercised. 
It is almost invariably small in the children of the rich, be- 
cause their every want is supplied, so that they have nothing 
to call it into action, and thereby enlarge it. Meanwhile, a 
thousand artificial wants have been generated, injurious and 
extravagant habits formed, and animal desires kindled, whieh 
soon squander any amount of inherited money, leaving them 
dissipated, unable and unwilling to work, and vastly more 
wretched than those always poor. The book of Revelation 
has pronounced a deop wo upon those who “hasten to be 
rich,’ and this wo is reiterated in the book of nature. This 
medium condition of wealth which we advocate, is the only 
one for enjoyment, so far as property can effect it. Both the 
excessive indulgence, and also the deficient exercise of 
Acquisitiveness, are fraught withevil. The rich are almost of 
necessity miserable. Ninety-nine in every hundred will be 
found to lead a life more wretched than poverty could make 
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them. Having nothing to do, they either become nervous, 
peevish, and melancholy, or else give themselves up to those 
indulgencies which produce suffering. Almost always they 
are unhappy in their parental or matrimonial relations, or else 
rendered miserable through fear of losing their property. 
Let Acquisitiveness be duly exercised and gratified in making 
money, and then let the other faculties also be gratified in 
procuring with itthe means of their gratification—and man’s 
enjoyment is doubled; but let this faculty occupy the time and 
engross the attention required by the other faculties, and not 
only will it cut off the stream of pleasure flowing from their 
exercise, but it will even embitter its own cup, thus doubling 
the punishment of amassing wealth. 

But let us bring our remarks to a bearing still more plainand 
direct. Qne leading function of Acquisitiveness is trading. 
It exchanges commodities between man and man, clime and 
clime, to make money. It opens stores, builds houses to live 
in and rent, creates banks, buys lands, houses, goods, &c., to 
sell again, and is the main instigator of speculation, &c. Its 
excessive action, therefore, produces over-trading, besides grasp- 
ing at large profits. This has induced too many of our inhab- 
itants to engage in mercantile and trading employments, 
causinga surplusof landlords, agents, importers,and speculators, 
both in the productions for the market, and in nearly every 
article of consumption. All these must not only live, but 
must get rich, not by their own earnings, but by their profits, 
which must of course be large. No one ever thinks of buying 
to sell again, unless he can make at least thirty-three per cent., 
whilst they endeavor to make from fifty to five hundred. This 
accumulates wealth in the hands of the few, but proportionably 
impoverishes the many, reducing their means of producing 
even the necessaries of life. Nota dollar of money, not a 
single item of property, possesses ubiquity. Consequently, 
every cent amassed by the Astors, Girards, Barings, Rothchilds, 
and other rich capitalists, abstracts a proportionate amount 
from what remains to be shared by the community, besides 
inducing that extravagance which injures the rich few, and that 
abject poverty which grinds the face of the poormany. Thus 
it is, that the large profits induced by over-trading, raise the 
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price of every thing consumed by the community, which re- 
doubles the distress of the poor, who are doubtless as capable 
of enjoying life as those into whose hands this wealth falls. 

Let us apply this principle in detail. Molassess in the West 
Indies costs about fifteen cents per gallon A cent or two per 
gallon, will pay all charges of transportation, except duties— 
which we shall hereafter show ought never to be levied on any 
thing—and the balance of from sixty-two and a half cents up 
to that of one dollar, (a price often paid in the western 
country,) is mostly profit paid to importers and sellers. “Thus 
the poor consumer pays from four to eight times its origi- 
nal cost, besides the profits of the Jamaica manufacturer. 
If this is true of an article the consumption of which is so enor- 
mous, is not the profit on other articles the consumption of 
which is less, and the facility of monopoly greater, liable to be 
still more enormous? ‘True, a part of this enormous profit 
should be deducted on account of rent ; but our enormousrents 
are induced by this self-same over-trading, or excessive Acquis- 
itiveness, already shown to be the cause of our hard times 

A still better illustration of this principle is found in the fur 
trade. The original cost of the fur for a fifteen dollar cap or 
muff, is a mere trifle, and the profitsenormous. These profits 
have accumulated the immense wealth of John Jacob Astor, 
Henry Brevoort, Robert Stewart, and others, besides all they 
and their families have spent. But who pays allthis? Those 
who wear furs, use Buffalo robes, &c. Let these profits be 
less, and furs would be cheaper, and those who use them would 
have the same comfort in wearing them, but spend less time 
and labor in paying for them; whilst the fur traders themselves 
would be more happy, because less wealthy, and thus mankind 
benefitted, their expenses reduced, and the hard times propor- 
tionably softened. 

This principle shows how it happens, that the country is 
always in debt to cities, and especially to New York. The 
vast surplus productions of the west, all its grain, cattle, beef, 
pork, &c., all the cotton, rice and sugar of the south; the rich 
mines of coal, iron, lead, &c.,and all the manufactures of the 
north, are not equal to these profits; otherwise they would pay 
off the debt of the country to the city, which would equalize 
the value of country and city money, and thereby banish the 
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hard times. But because these surplus productions do not equa! 
the trade of the cities, country money must be brought to the 
city to pay the balance. This gluts the city with country 
money, which causes its depreciation. Brokers take advantage 
of this depreciation, and make large profits out of it, besides 
paying high rents atalmostevery corner. They live and fatten 
solely on the losses of their patrons, or rather victims. If there 
were no brokers, our currency would be better than it now is; 
and if the city trade were not greater than all the productions 
and manufactures of the country, brokers would have to be in 
the country ; because the difference of exchange would be in its 
favor. 

Similar remarks apply to the difference of exchange be- 
tween England and this country. We buy more of them than 
our products will pay for. The difference must be made up 
in gold and silver, which every little while drains our banks, 
and deranges the currency. We must import less, or produce 
more, or suffer from hard times. 


These remarks unfold the primary cause of the hard times, 
of which over-trading is only secondary. Bothcity and country 
consume more than they earn. The plain fact is, that society 
is loaded down with a most oppressive burden of ARTIFICIAL 
wants. These induce that excessive trading which causes 
our pecuniary embarrassment. Nature’s wants are few, and 
not expensive; but modern refinement has created a hundred 
expensive and merely artificial wants, to one engrafted upon 
our original nature. It isthe gratification of these unneces- 
sary desires, which has induced these hard times, and their 
retrenchment alone can cure them. They cause the commu- 
nity asa whole to buy more than they can pay for—to import 
more than they export—to spend more than they earn, and 
make the laboring classes mere slaves to the wealthy, just to 
support them in idleness, and to administer to their unnatural 
wants and appetites. 

If a family consumes thirty dollars worth of tea and coffee 
per year—articles which do no one any good, but invariably 
injure the drinker—that family is thirty dollars the poorer for in- 
dulging in this purely artificial luxury. True, the merchant 
is the richer by his profits, which, as just seen, is one direct 
cause of our hard times, by inducing the excessive riches of 
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the rich, and the abject poverty of the poor. ‘The original cost 
of this tea and coffee, including all expenses, was probably less 
than five dollars; the balance is clear profit—a curse to those 
profited, an injury to the community, and thirty dollars out of 
pocket to the family consuming it. Above $3,000,000 worth 
of coffee alone is consumed annually in the United States; no 
inconsiderable item in causing and perpetuating the hard times. 

Our novel readers must get up a ball to Boz, at an expense 
of from $75,000to $80,000, including tickets, dresses, “fixings,”’ 
&c., &c., which, with all the balls and parties in the Union, add 
another item to the account. True, they stimulate trade, but 
this only augments the evil. 

The fashions, in all their ever varying forms, are immensely 
expensive, powerfully stimulate trade, and thereby increase 
the hardness of the times. The bonnets, dresses, &c., of the 
ladies, must be changed every six months, not because they 
are worn out, but because the fashion haschanged. So with 
a thousand other things unnecessary in themselves, but deman- 
ded by fashion alone. If, Quaker-like, one permanent form 
or fashion of bonnet, diess, hat, coat, carriage, &c., were deem- 
ed sufficient, as it certainly is, how great the saving of time 
and money, and the consequent softening of the “hard times!” 
This principle applies with equal force to the use of tobacco, 
wine, all alcoholic drinks, building, many expensive articles of 
food, house-hold furniture, equipage, and a thousand-things 
now deemed indispensable. Man’s purely arfificial wants 
are almost innumerable, highly injurious, and immensely expen- 
sive, causing a proportionate amount of trade, and proportion- 
ably rendering the hard times worse. Nor can this pecuniary 
derangement be obviated by any system of banking, or kind 
or amount of money. Their cause is ovER TRADING, which is 
caused by man’s ARTIFICIAL WANTS; and their cure can be 
effected only by anripeine these wants. Man has shamefully 
departed from the simplicity of his nature; and our pecuniary 
embarrassment is one of the punishments flowing in the direct 
line of the transgression, and naturally calculated to remedy 
it, by cutting off the means of unnecessary gratification. 

But we have not yet probed this subject quite to the bottom, 
yet hope to do so in future numbers. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


SUPPOSED DISCOVERY IN PHRENOLOGY IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
MAGNETISM. 

In our last we promised to give our readers the results of 
experiments then in progress of exciting and benumbing par- 
ticular faculties. If these experiments can be relied upon, 
they have led to some valuable and important improvements 
in regard both to Phrenology and Physiology. We do not 
presume to think or believe for our readers, but if they could see 
what we have seen, they would think this subject worth seri- 
ous investigation. We do not regard these supposed discove- 
ries as fully established, because we have not made a sufficient 
number and variety of experiments on different subjects, and 
hence state them as only probable. There are two indubitable 
proofs that these experiments are natural, not hypocritical : 
Ist. The natural language, in every instance, was perfect. 
Not all the actors in Christendom could imitate the natural 
language of Causality, Mirthfulness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Combativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, &c., when each was exci- 
ted, with anything like the perfection of our patient. The 
tones of the voice, the expressions of the countenance, and the 
wording of every sentence accompanying the excitement of 
each organ, bore internal evidence, that they were the prompt- 
ings of nature, not put on by art. We certainly never saw so 
heavenly a countenance as that of our magnetized patient, whe 
her moral faculties were all highly excited, and the propensi- 
ties put to sleep. “QO, thisis Heaven!’’ she exclaimed ; and in 
tones and language the most touching, she continued: “O can’t I 
be here always? Must I go back againto earth? Odolet me 
stay in this state always! Not an evil thought troublesme! O 
I am perfectly, perfectly happy!’ Butno sooner was Acquis- 
itiveness also excited, than she exclaimed, “OI want some 
money—I must have it; and yet, what do I want of money? 
It is wrong to think about money when I am in this heavenly 
state of mind; yet I can’t help it; I must have some money; I | 
wish it was not wrong to steal ;”” and then reproached herself | 
for mingling wicked thoughts with her heavenly aspirations, | 
and also us for taking off her mind from contemplating God / 
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and holy things. But no sooner was Conscientiousness put to 
sleep, (her Veneration and Marvellousness still left excited,) 
han she craved moriey with indescribable eagerness; and when 
it was given to her, she grasped it with inexpressible delight, 
and then talked about going to church and saying prayers; and 
when Secretiveness also was excited, she laid plans to steal and 
rob, asserting that it was not wrong to rob Astor, because he 
had more money than he knew how to use, and she was a poor, 
needy girl. But she whispered all this to the one with whom 
she was put into communication, telling him not “ ¢o ¢edl.” 
We certainly never saw the faculties so powerfully and perfectly 
exhibited, either singly or in combination, as they have been 
manifested during these examinations. We proposed to devote 
several pages of this number to a detailed statement of them, 
taken from our notes, but must defer it. We have room only 
to allude to some 
Surrosep Discoveries, in which the second leading point of 
interest to usis brought to light. This point involves the beau- 
tiful philosophy contained in these experiments, and also their 
perfect harmony with well known facts. This point appears 
in two aspects: 1st. Showing how it is that the several organs 
give their different expressions to the face; and 2d., carrying 
out that same principle of grouping which is evinced in the loca- 
tion of the organs. Men have always known that all the pas- 
sions, such as anger, love, cunning, pride, decision, kindness, 
piety, fear, reflection, &c., were expressed in the countenance ; 
but no one has ever discovered the rationale of this, or shown 
how it was done. As all effects have their legitimate causes, 
also their means, through the instrumentality of which they are 
effected, these expressions must have both their causes and in- 
truments by which these passions are expressed. These, we 
think, we have discovered. Itappears that every organ of the 
body and brain has a certain magnetic connexion with the face, 
or a place there for its indication. For want of a better name, 
we will call these places and connexions the poles of the organs. 
Thus the poles of the heart are in the chin, by exciting which 
the heart labors, andis raised to so violent a state of action as to 
prevent the circulation of the blood, and to all appearance, 
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would cause death in a few seconds. The poles of the lungs | 


are in each eheek—just where the hectic flush appears in con- 
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shmption. Hence the inflammation of the lungs excites these 
poles, producing that rosy redness of cheek which indicaten | 
and accompanies lung-fever. Inthe name of philosophy, we 
ask if this coincidence does not indicate truth, and is not in 
harmony with nature? And beyond a doubt, this discovery, if 
founded in truth, will soon be employed in the cure of consump- 
tive complaints, lung fevers, asthma, &c. The poles of Gn) 
stomach are found to join Alimentiveness on its inner side. 
This shows how it is, that the excitement of the stomach by 
hunger, disease, &c., excites Alimentiveness, and through i 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, &c. In other words, it show 
why hunger produces a desire to eat, rather thanto worship, or 
be kind—wh/y the morbid and inflamed condition of the stom- 
ach, brought on by over-eating, (a disease called dyspepsia, 
liver-complaint, &c.,) produces a craving, insatiable appetite ; 
the inflammation of the stomach being felt at its poles adjoining 
Alimentiveness, and thereby exciting this organ, and creating a 
desire for food; and also why and how hunger produces irrita- 
bility, ill temper, &c., rather than kindness, or penitence, &c. ; 
these poles of the stomach being close by Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, which partake of the excitement of the stom- 
ach through these poles. All the other organs of the body are 
found to have their poles in the face, and in all probability, 
when dormant, can be excited and cooled off when inflamed, 
merely by magnetizing their poles, or by putting them to sleep. 
Each of the phrenological organs, also, is found to have its 
poles in the face, and to transmit their expressions to the coun- 
tenance through these poles. Thus, the poles of Self-Esteem 
are between the mouth and nose, about an inch and a quarter 
apart, and about half an inch below the outer portions of the 
nose. Hence its action produces that curl of the upper lip 
which expresses scorn, contempt, pride, and self-sufficiency. 
The poles of Firmness are about half an inch apart, near the 
edge of the upper lip, and in the hollow between the nose and 
mouth. Hence its action produces that compression of the 
upper lip which is said to indicate decision of character; and 
hence, encouraging another to be firm, is expressed by the 
saying, “ Now keep a stiff upper lip ;’’ also, “That man carries 
a stiff upper lip,” is in harmony with this supposed discovery. 


The poles of Mirthfulness are just within and above the 
corners of the mouth, and hence its action, as when a joke is 
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given and laughter excited, draws the mouth outward and up- 
ward. The poles of Approbativeness are mostly horizontal with 
the corners of the mouth,a little above them, and about a quar- 
ter of an inch towards the lower part of the ears. Hence its 
action produces a smile similar to that of Mirthfulness, as when 
a person is commended, or does or says something to elicit 
praise. Vain persons in their smiles say, “ Am I not smart? 
Have I not said a witty thing.” 

Philoprogenitiveness has its poles in the upper lip, about half 
an inch from the corners of the mouth; and hence mothers give 
their most affectionate kisses to their babes out of the sides of 
their mouth instead of theJfmiddle. The polesof Amativeness 
are in the upper lip, about three-fourths of an inch apart, just 
above its edge, and nearly half an inch each side of the 
middle of it; whilst the poles of Adhesiveness are between the 
two last mentioned. The poles of the reasoning organs are 
just below the edge of the lower lip, and those of the mora 

rgans still further down, between the lower lip and chin. 

This brings us to the second point of interest connected with 
this portion of our subject, namely, that the poles of the organs 
are grouped in the face, much as the organs themselves are 
grouped in the head: that is, the poles of organs that are most 
likely to aid and accompany another, are located near each other. 
Thus, it is a leading principle of Phrenology, that the moral and 
reasoning faculties should co-operate in directing and govern- 
ing the actionsof all the other faculties, and incontrolling nearly 
all the doinys of life ; and in accordance with this principle, the 
poles of these organs are near neighbors, just as are the organs 
themselves. 

In conclusion, we beg our readers not to dismiss this subject 
with a sneer, nor treat it like a humbug, as Animal Magnetism 
has generally been treated ; for it is not impossible, that on a 
careful examination, they may find, that they have been “en- 
tertaining angels unawares.”’ It may be true; and if so, good 
will certainly come outof it. Phrenologists should be the last to 
dismiss any matter unexamined which appeals to experiment. 

We also think we have discovered several new organs ; but 
want of space compels us to omit their presentation in this num- 
ber. We intend soon to lay before our readers similar discove- 
ries made by Dr. Buchanan, of Louisville, Ky. 
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N. B.—Since the last four pages were put in type, we have 
determined to add another twelve pages to the Journal depart- 
ment, which will enable us briefly to allude to some additional 
discoveries. 

Another interesting discovery consists in,.the duality of the 
organs. Most of them, probably all, are doud/e, both in organ 
4 and function. Thus, Causality is supposed tofiave two func- 
tions and two pairs of organs; lower Causality planning, 
adapting means to ends, contriving, inventing, and acting on 
matter, whilst upper Causality reasons, manufactures ideas, 
thinks, investigates the laws of things, especially of mind, 
morals, &c. Lower Comparison compares physical things, 
whilst its upper portion compares ideas, discriminates, and 
creates a logical, metaphysical, analytical cast of mind. Lower 
Philoprogenitiveness is fond of pets, upper, of one’s own chil- 
dren. Lower Adhesiveness is “union for life,’* that disposition 
which makes lovers, husbands and wives who love each other, 
&c., wish to be always together, and shrink from bestowing their 
affections upon another; whilst upper Adhesiveness exercises 
the function usually assigaed to it—that of pure friendship. 
Upper Inhabitiveness creates a love of one’s homestead, fath- 
er’s house, or his own dwelling asa place, and disturbs his 
sleep taken abread; whilst its lower and outward portion 
creates a love of country, patriotism, &c. Upper Self-Esteem 
creates love of dominion, and gives dignity and weight to 
character; whilst its lower portion creates willfulness, self-de- 
termination, or that much disputed article “ the will.’ The 
back part of Firmness produces a set, determined, persevering 
course ; whilst its frent portion always operates in conjunction 
with Conscientiousness ; creating moral decision, a determi- 
nation to do what is righ¢ in spite of consequences, and because 
i it is right.* The back part of Veneration adores God, espe- 
cially in his works, and also creates a desire for religious wor- 
ship; whilst its front portion respects men, and produces defer- 
ence to superiors. The frontal portion of Benevolence produ- 
ces kindness, active benevolence, a desire to do good, an 





*Our magnetized oracle pronounced these organs tobe particularly 
strong in our head. Whether they are so in character, each reader will 
be able to judge for himself before the close of this volume. 
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obliging disposition, &c.; but its back portion produces sym- 
pathy for distress, pity, &c., but does not prompt to active 
benevolence, especially not to giving. Posterior Marvellous- 
ness trusts in Divine Providence, and reposes under the protéct- 
,  lonof the Almighty, creating that essential element of true 
piety called Faith, trust in God, &c,; whilst its lower anterior 
portion believes in witches, ghosts, marvellous tales, &c., and 
wonders at every thing. When we excited this organ, the 
magnetized patient exclair.ed, “O my! did you ever hear that 
whilst Mr. E. was preaching, his church and congregation 
ascended up into heaven, and the city hall sunk right down 
into the ground?’’ We answered no. She replied, “ Hain’t 
you? Why I have, and believe it, too: Don’t you?’’ The in- 
ner portion of Mirthfulness towards Causality makes fun, and 
helps Causality ascertain the truth by detecting the absurdity 
and ridiculousness of error; whilst its external portion creates 
the disposition to laugh. Tune is also double, one portion 
giving the ability to earn and perform tunes, the other portion ; 
delights in the harmonious, melodious, &c. We assure our 
readers that we have a rich banquet of philosophical and phren- 
ological fact and philosophy, which/we are sure will deligh 
eo expand every reflecting mind. / Every supposed discovery 
thus far is beautiful—indescribably beautiful and philosophical, 
accounting for, and according with the well known facts and 
phenomena of mind so perfectly, that no reflecting person can 
close his eyes upon its truth. If any of our readers are doubt< 
ful as to this matter, let them come to New York, and we will 
soon show them what we describe, and show them, too, the 
utter impossibility of collusion or deception. No one, so far 
as we know, who has seen them, doubts their reality. : 
We shall still prosecute our inquiries and investigations, and 
make experimgnts on other subjects, and as fast as we become 
well nigh certain of the truth of successive discoveries, shall 
give them publicity. We shall also, in a short time, prepare 
and publish in connection with the Journal, plates or engra- 
vings, the size of life, in which each organ, new and old, will 
be properly located and described, which, of itself, will, we 
trust, equal in value the price of our subscription. 
Since we have incidentally broached this subject, our readers 
will allow us to add that our pay subscribers for this vear 
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already out-number those of last, and continue to come in 
more and more rapidly. This delights and encourages us be- 
yond measure—not because of the money received, but because 
it unfolds a bud of promise as to the continuance of the J ournal 
and to the propagation of this heaven-born science. Phrenol- 
gy is taking deep root, and leavening the emire mass of the 
merican mind. Its doctrines will soon take a general and 
permanent effect, and produce reform, delivering man from 
that thraldom of pernicious customs and incorrect opinions in ! 
which he is now involved, dispelling the clouds of dark %& 
ness that now hang over his virtue and happiness, and usher-' 
ing in the dawn of that glorious era, 
** Which kings and prophets waited for, ' 
And sought, but never found.” 





ARTICLE V. 


‘‘Lecture on Phrenology, by Frank H. Hamilton M. D., Professor of the 
theory and practice of Surgery in Geneva Medical College, aud the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine. Delivered before the Rochester 
Athenaeum, Feb. 9th, 1841. By request.” 


REVIEW. 


A Mr. Juror was once summoned to attend Court, but as he 
died before its sitting, his neighbor Mr. Simple, was commis- 
sioned to state to the court the reason of his non-appearance- 
Accordingly, wien Mr. Juror’s name was called, Mr. S. arose 
and said, “May it please your honor,I have twenty-one 
reasons why Mr. J. does not appear incourt. The first is that 
he is dead—the second”—*That one will do,”’ said the Judge, 
interrupting him. “One such reason is quite sufficient.” 

To the thousand and one minor points conthined in Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s lecture against Phrenology, we shall make no reply, 
partly because it will weaken the force of our main argu- 
ments, but chiefly because the following quotation brings the 
whole matter in discussion to one single issue. 


«“ This constitutes, as we are now prepared to show, the very 
essence of phrenology; or that essentially which distinguishes 
it from all other doctrines of the mind. It is not that ‘the men- 
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tal faculties are innate’—that ‘the brain is the organ of the 

mind’—that ‘size, other things being equal, is the measure of 
power,’ nor indeed, that the form of the skull, and of course, 

the contained mass, will, to no inconsiderable degree, prove 

the index of the character and propensities of the individual, 
and even mak national differences and difference of habi- 

tudes, &c., among animals; but it is, ‘that the mind possesses 

distinct faculties, and the brain (cerebrum) is composed ef 
distinct organs, and that each mental faculty is manifested 
through a distinct cerebral orgun. 

“That this is really the ‘vexed question,’ and that alone 
which distinzuishes this philosophy from the philosophy of 
other modern schools, we have already shown, by proving 
their assent to the first three propositions, while it will be seen 
that the two remaining propositions are mere dependencies 
upon the one now under consideration. We propose to show, 
also, that they themselves, as wel! as others, declare this to 
constitute the great and leading principle of their science. The 
foundation of this doctrine is, that the brain is not a single or- 
gan but is composed of as many nervous systems as there are 
primary and original faculties of the mind.’ Dung. Phys. v. 1. 
p. 262. Again, Fow. phr. p. 10. ‘The mind consists of a 
plurality of innate and independent faculties.’ ‘In the general 
argument in proof of phrenology, this proposition is all import- 
ant and even fundamental. It is indeed the test and touch- 
stone of the truth of the science. If this proposition should 
be disproved, phrenology would fall like the baseless fabric of 
a vision and leave not a wreck behind.’ p. 17.” 


On this point alone, we join issue ; in it our whole discus- 
sion centres. Defeated here, we quit the field disgraced, and 
abandon Phrenology ; but if we fully establish this point, 
namely, that the mind is a plurality of powers, and the brain 
of organs, he, by his own showing, becomes the vanquished, 
Let this point become established, and the last fourteen pages, 
of his lecture go for nothing ; because they are exclusively oc- 
cupicd in stating the difficulties and objections which he sup- 
poses appertain, not to the truth of the science, but wholly to 
its practical application. Now if this “vexed question” is 
once settled in our favor, that 1s, if Phrenology is found to be 

rue, the difficulties that surround it, the objections drawn 
from anatomy, the sciences, &c., &c., become of little account. 
Do not difficulties surround every science? And are they not 
doubled and quadrupled in relation to the very science he prac- 
tices, and upon which he lectures ? So also his first eight pages 
are taken up in admitting the first three principles of the science. 


Te. andi 
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Admurably has the learned doctor opened up his subject, 
and, what none of his “illustrious predecessors”” have done, 
having had the sagacity and candor to place this “vexed ques- 
tion’”’ in its true light, he darts off in a tangent form what he 
himself has just laid down as the only point at issue, namely, 
whether the brain be a single organ or a plurality of organs, 
to make war, not upon this “vexed question”’ itself, but upon 
the arguments adduced in itssupport. Throughout higentire 
lecture, he has not brought one single argument, nor but 
one seeming fact, either against the science itself, or against 
this “vexed question ;”’ thus leaving both just where he found 
them. To overthrow the arguments adduced in support of 
any doctrine, is by no means to overthrow the doctrine itself: 
Having, as he vainly supposes, demolished these arguments, 
he stops short, and that at the very point where truth, and with 
it every principle of reason, require him to proceed and show 
the palpable inconsistency of the science itself, not of the ar- 
guments of its supporters, and its contrariety to the well known 
laws and operations of nature, as well as the truth, beauty and 
harmony with nature, of his boasted doctrine of the unity of 
the brain. These points, the only ones at issue, he has left 
wholly untouched ; and thereby signally failed to secure the 
“key stone” of his argumentative arch. Now why this glar- 
ing omission ? Why consume his whole lecture without even 
once touching that very question which,on page 8th, he says 
constitutes the very essence of Phrenology? Let his inability 
to overthrow it, answer; and let it also account for his arguing 
against the phrenological arguments, and not against Phren- 
ology. 

A knowing lawyer having a bad cause, wisely contents him- 
self with picking minor flaws in the arguments of the opposing 
counsel, without adducing any of his own, because he has 
none ; all the arguments in the case being against him. And 
if a second rate lawyer, even with a bad cause, cannot make a 
plea as plausible and valid as that of Dr. H., he is only third 
rate. The confessedly superior talents of Dr. H., with truth 
upon his side, and a good cause as clearly stated as he stated 
this, would have annihilated Phrenology by showing its one 
doctrine of a plurality of the mental faculties and the brain, to 


be utterly incompatible with all well known facts, and estab- 
8* 
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lished principles bearing on this point. Instead of contenting 
himself with acting merely on the defensive, simply protecting 
his own one-organ-and-one-faculty territory against the depre- 
dations of Phrenology, why does he not make war upon his 
enemy’s camp, by showing the fallacy, not of their arguments, 
but of their leading principles ? Why not show how and 
wherein our main doctrine of the plurality of the mental pow- 
ers afd cerebral organs is absurd, and inconsistent in itse/f? 
Simply because he cou/d not. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this omission of Dr. H., be- 
cause it lies at the very dasis of our discussion, and saps the 
entire superstructure of his whole lecture; nor does a strictly 
logical answer to it require another word, either in our own 
defence, or his exposition. Still the cause of truth and of 
Phrenology requires us to go farther, and render our one strong 
hold invulnerable. But before we offer our evidences of its 
truth, we must still farther clear our coast by quoting and re 
futing his negative arguments, or rather cavils. 

“ We now come directly to the arguments by which they en- 
deavor to sustain their fundamental principle,—the plurality of 
the organs,—in which we shall follow Dr. Spurzheim. But 
we should remark, that while Dr. Spurzheim proceeds at once 
toprove the plurality of the organs, he passes over as granted 
or assumed, the antecedent and most essential proposition, that 
the faculties are multiplex.”’ 

But Dr. H. will see that to establish the plurality of either 
the organs or the faculties, presupposes and necessarily implies 
the plurality of the other. To suppose that the mind consists 
of a plurality of powers, and yet that each power uses the 
whole brain in succession, is a palpable absurdity. Through- 
out all the operations of nature, we find a distinct instrument 
or organ for every class of functions, and also that every dis- 
tinct class of functions is exercised by its particular organ. 
Thus, instead of our seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and feel_ 
jng, all by means of one and the same apparatus, each is per- 
formed separately by its appropriate instrument. This arrange- 
ment is universal, and the plain inference is that the truth of 
each is inseparable from, and established by, that of the other. 
The two together, constitute the very essence and substance, 
both the foundation and the superstructure, as also the char- 
acteristic feature, of Phrenology. Establish either, and you 
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thereby establish the other, and with it the truth of phrenolo- 

gical science ; overthrow either, and you thereby overthrow 

the other, burying the entire science in the fall; so that it was 
unnecessary for Dr. H. to establish more than one, and no ya 
matter which, the other following as a matter of course. 


Dr. H. continues: “His second argument is “analogy,’’ 
which might at once be wholly rejected as illogical and un- 
sound ; since, by all reasoners it is considered butslippery testi- 
mony, and as capable of proving one thing as well as another.”? 


If a child should ask this anti-analogy Dr. where a certain 
apple grew, his reply that it grew on an apple-tree, would be 
highly “ illogical and unsound,”’ because he did not see it grow- 
ing there,and has no possible reason to suppose it did, except 
its “analogy’’ to other apples which he has seen growing 
there; and “all reasoners” (Dr. H. of course included) cou- 
sider this purely analogical evidence that the apple grew on 
an apple-tree and not in a potatoe-hill, “as but slippery testi- 
mony, and wholly reject it as illogical and unsound.”” Hence 
the child’s question must remain unanswered, and so must all 
questions of a similar nature, and a// our knowledge derived 
from comparing things that we have not seen with those we 
have seen, must be rejected ; which would cut off two-thirds of A 
all the knowledge we possess, and correctly regarded as 
certain. 


| 
| 
| 






“unsound and illogical’’ as to infer from its analogy to other 
teeth (for he has no other ground for making any inference 
whatever about it,) that it was made for mastication rather , * 
than for walking, nor that it belonged to an animal of the size, 
habits, &c., denoted by the tooth ; because all these illogical (?) 
inferences are founded solely upon its “analogy” to other 
teeth known to belong to animals having certain characteris- 
tics. Let him be consistent, and of necessity reject all the 
splendid discoveries and inferences of Cuvier, the greatest 
comparative anatomist known, who by having any of the bones 
of any animal whose natural history he did not know, could 
tell, from their “analogy” to similar bones of animals whose 
natural history he did know, the natural history, food, and 
other habits of the animal in question, with as much certainty 
as if it were alive before him; because these inferences, eve 
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Should this anti-analogist find a tooth, let him not be so . 
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though they strike the human mind as perfectly conclusive, 

“are wholly rejected by all reasoners, as illogical and un- 

sound.” Before ascertaining by repeated experiments inevery 

case, he must not infer that a particular horse will not eat 

meat; nor a dog oats; nor a tiger foliage; nor man 

tobacco; because each of these inferences, with thousands of 

similar ones about which we feel as certain as about the sun’s 

| rising, are founded solely upon the analogy between one horse, 

\ \ dog, tiger, &c., and others, and what one will or will not do 

R \vomperea with others. Unless he saw a particular potatoe 

growing, how does he know it did no¢ grow in an animal, or 

\ on a tree, instead of in the ground? Its “analogy”? to other 

otatoes known to have grown in the ground, reveals all that 

\\._ /is known as to where it grew, or from what it sprung. How 

\ | do we know that a certain man, of the origin of whose exist- 

, | ance we know nothing, “was born of woman”’ instead of $ 
stone a on a tree like fruit? His analogy to others thus born, 
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‘ 
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+ \alone answers, and answers truly. 
P Dr. H. and all ‘reasoners’ are bound to ‘ wholly reject as illog- 
i. ical and unsound”’ all the magnificent discoveries in astronomy, 

because founded solely upon the analogy of matter on this 
earth to matter every where else—of worlds revolving to an 
apple falling. Not the shadow of an argument founded on 
any other basis, can be adduced in support of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia, except that based upon “analogy,”’ which is 
such “slippery testimony”’ that its adoption by “all reasoners”’ 
only shows how much more Dr. Hamilton knows than all the 
easoning world besides. 

And then, too, the entire Baconian system, after revolution- 
izing the literature of the world, bringing truth out of chaos, 
and substituting the inductive, or the only ¢rue method of arri- 
ving at correct conclusions in place of the scholastic jargon of 
the dark ages, must be “wholly rejected,’’ because it is only 
from the concurring and converging testimony of numberless 
analogous facts that we draw the therefore that other anal- 
ogous facts are governed by the same law. But this testimony 
is too slippery to be relied upon, and “ as capable of proving 
ne thing as well as another.” 

Dropping our “ reductio ad absurdum,”’ we boldly assert that 
all real “analogy” is an unerring guide to truth. The distrust 
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with which it is received, has been occasioned by seeming 
analogies having been substituted for real. Thus, when one 
thing is shown to be analogous to a second in a given particu- 
lar, a plausible but fallacious argument is often drawn from 
some other point in the second which has no analogous point 
in the first. Analogy is only the uniformity, the resemblance, 
the sameness of character appertaining to phenomena having 
a common cause. {Causation is their fountain; analogy the 
uniformily of the stream flowing therefrom. 

The argument from analogy which Dr. H. ridicules, is simply 
this: As each of the five senses of sight, taste, smell, hearing, 
and sensation isa distinct mental faculty, yet is manifested, 
not by means of the brain as a whole, but by means of a partic- 
ular part of it, called its organ, so in like manner each of the 
other classes of the mental operations, such as kindness, resist- 
ance, appetite, reason, &c., is also manifested by means of its 
particular organ in the brain. We will quote Dr. H.’s state- 
ment and refutation of this phrenological argument, as a sam- 
ple of the injustice done to our arguments by his manner of 
stating them: 

“<The five external senses,’ says Spurzheim, ‘are separate 
and independent of each other,’ and each has, says the phren- 
ologist, its appropriate organ within the brain, as ‘color’ for 
the sense of sight, ‘tune’ for the sense of hearing, &. Why 
then, according to fair analogy, have not ‘firmness,’ ‘ venera- 
tion,’ &c., each an external sense like the eye or ear through 
which their appropriate sensations or perceptions may be con- 
veyed? Why, in short, should ‘color,’ ‘tune,’ &c., have an 
external organ of sense and not each of the thirty-three other 
faculties? ‘hus analogy is seen to prove as much or more 
against phrenology, as in its favor.” 

We call upon Dr. H. to show what standard Phrenologist 
has ever advocated any such doctrine that “Color is for the 
sense of sight,’ “Tune, for that of hearing,’ &c. Do not all 
Phrenologists regard Color as separate and distinct from sight, 
and Tune from hearing? Do they not expressly declare that 
many whose sight is perfect, cannot distinguish colors, and that 
others whose hearing is perfect, cannot tell one tune from 
another? We grant that sight assists Color, and hearing, Tune, 
just as Ideality or Imitation assists Tune, or Combativeness or 


Self-Esteem aid Firmness in producing perseverance, but in no 
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sd way. He first misrepresents our analogy, and then 
ridicules Ais own misrepresentation. Does he think to refute, 
not Phrenology, for this he no where attempts to refute—but 
its argument drawn from analogy by such flimsy “analogy,” 
such unfair ridicule? Lest we should be accused of misrep- 
resenting Dr. H., we have in this instance, as in many others, 
quoted all he says on this point, andappeal whether he has fairly 
stated, or at all invalidated our argument from “analogy.” If 
not, and if our analogical argument be correct, it alone estab- 
lishes the truth of Phrenology. “ One sucu reason is quite 
sufficient.”’ 

“ Fourth.—‘ Every one has his peculiar gift ;? and this, it is 
asserted by Phrenologists, can only be explained by ascribing 
to each gift a distinct organ.’ p. 10. 

This argument, fairly stated, is this: Some have certain tal- 
ents or propensities strong, others weak. One has a genius for 
poetry, but is poor in mathematics; some will steal, others 
care nothing formoney ; some have powerful memories, others 
are forgetful; and so of other talents and propensities. Now 
since the brain is the organ of all these mental powers, if it 
be a unity, acting in ¢urn upon these various subjects, it must 
act upon a// subjects with egual power, which is not the case. 
Hence this endless diversity of humancharacter can be explain- 
ed only by supposing the mind to be a plurality of faculties, 
and the brain of organs; some vigorous, others feeble, corres- 
ponding with these “peculiar gifts’? and propensities. This 
argument has lost most of its force by the feeble manner in 
which Dr. H. states it, but his reply is still more feeble. 

This doctrine, founded on the Doctor’s “ we believe,”’ if true, 
would annihilate the whole doctrine of the hereditary descent 
of any quality, mental or physical, from parents to children ; 
a doctrine established beyond all dispute. Nay more. By 
leaving our offspring without any congenital influence, it leaves 
them just asliable to become wild beasts, oreven trees or stones, 
or, more properly, to be any thing and every thing as chance 
might dictate, as to become men and women having fixed 
mental and physical constitutions. Man’s primary powers 
are caused wholly by education, or else wholly by parentage ; 
for in this matter, there is no co-partnership. If by the latter, Dr. 
Nott can just as well educate a chesnut sprout to betome an 
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oak tree, as to educate all his pupils to become “ braves,”’ or ca 

educate a horse to amputate a limb as scientifically as Dr. 
Hamilton can. Dr. Nott can educate a dog to understand 
mathematics, or a fish to live on land, just as much as he can 
educate a child with large Cautiousness and small Combative- 
ness to become courageous; because each has a fixed nature 
derived from parentage. If Dr. Hamilton’s hypothesis tha 

education makes all the difference, both in the kinds and de 

grees of talents, propensities, tastes, &c., be correct, then parent- 
age does nothing, not even so much as to impart primary qual- 
ities, or original capabilities, which completely sets aside the 
whole influence of parentage, or in other words, nullifies the 
doctrine of the hereditary descent of both mental and phys- 
ical qualities from parents to children—a doctrine seen and felt 
to be true by every observing parent—a doctrine supported by 
too many unequivocal racts to be set aside by Dr. Hamilton’s 
«we believe,’’ or Dr. Mudie’s mere assertion, or Dr. Nott’s| 
naked declaration. The saying “Poeta nasciTuR non fit”—“a 
poet must be Born, not made”—embodies the experience 
and observation of past ages and all mankind, establishing the 
phrenological doctrine that, as parentage imparts to children a 
general build of body and expression of countenance re- 
sembling their parents, so it also gives certain forms of head 
or cerebral developments like those of their parents, which 
determine the general type of the character, talents, propensi 
ties, &c. Education may modify, increase, diminish, improve 
and direct this type, but cannot create or radically change it. 
Was it education that made Patrick Henry the greatest orator 
of hisage? Was not his whole education such as to unfit 
him to become eloquent? But he was descended on his mo- 
ther’s side from the Robinson family, so celebrated for the 
classical elegance and beauty of their histories, and their fe- 
licious style of composition, and from an eloquent father. Was 
it education that made Gera Colburn a mathematical won. 
der at six years old? Owe forget. Perhaps he saw “a pin 
fall in the cradle.”’ p. 10. Was it education that made a Ben- 
jamin West so celebrated a painter, when he never attended a 
drawing school, and his parents whipped him at home, and his 
\ was at school for indulging his propensity to draw before 
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he was seven years old? 
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But why lower down our argument by citing detailed 
cases, or direct the reader’s mind from the one idea we wish 
now to enforce, namely, that the Deity has established certain 
hereditary relations between children and their parents, by 
which the mental as well as physical qualities of the latter are 
transmitted to the former, and appear prior to all education, 
and even in the very “teeth” of it? Shall the whole world 
stand corrected by the Doctor’s “we believe,’ and his “even the 
falling of a pin while yet in the cradle may,” yes, and it may 
not ; but owr may is backed by millions of facts to his—none. 
Our doctrine imposes upon parents a double responsibility, 
first as parents, secondly as educators of their children; yjis, as 
educutors only. Our’s renders the child doubly dear to its 
parents, because bone of THEIR bone, flesh of their flesh, mind 
and tastes of ‘heir mind and tastes, whilst his leaves us to love 
children as children only, but not as our own children. We 
leave “all reasoners”’ to decide how far Dr. H. has shown that 
hereditary influence does noé exist, and even if he has, does 
this prove the brain to be a unity, and the mind a single 
faculty----the only “vexed question,’’ whilst we leave you, pa- 
rents, and especially mothers, to decide which doctrine is true, 
which the law of nature, which accords with your own 
experience, whether the phrenological doctrine that you im- 
part to your offspring certain primary faculties, some stronger 
than others, which, at least in part, (however little decides the 
question in our favor,) determines their tastes, talents, apti- 
tudes, capabilities, desires, propensities and predispositions, or 
Dr. Hamilton’s long-ago-exploded hypothesis that “we believe’? 
the human mind to be a blank, on which “education and ac- 
cidental circumstances” write all the varielies and degrces of 
character and talents among men, leaving it destitute of all 
orignal inherent character of its own.* 


* We shall soon publish an able article, composed mainly of histori- 
cal facts of distinguished men and women, showing thatstrongly mark- 
ed qualties are hereditary, and not caused by education, nor by seeing 
** pins fall in the cradle.” 
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